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OLD CROSS-FIRE. 


A STORY OF THE NORTH-WESTERN BORDER. 





BY G. 8 M’KIERNAN. 





[concLtupEpD.] 

Wirnin five minutes after the arrival of Elliot, every liv- 
ing being in the settlement was collected within the stockade 
fort at Wheeling. The story of the youth was told in a few 
words, 

“This is a distressing affair,” said Col. Zane, the ¢ com- 
mandant of the garrison. “«It is fortunate, however, that 
Major M’Colloch is with us to-day. Twelve mounted men 
under his command will capture the copper-colored rascals 
before sunset, and restore the dear child to us unharmed. 
What say you, Major M’Colloch?” 

“T am always ready, sir, for any thing in the shape of an 
Indian fight,” replied the intrepid hunter. 

“ Then select twelve men — myself among the number— 
mount us on the fleetest horses we can find, and— but I need 
not tell you more. Time is precious. You pick the men, 
and I go to get the horses in readiness.” 

“It shall be done,’”? answered M’Colloch, “and quickly 
too! Lewis Weizel!” 

“Here!” replied Lewis, as he elbowed his way through 
the group of persons which had collected around the Major. 

‘“<T put you at the head of the list, and will expect much 
from you,”’ continued M’Colloch. 

“ Major Mac,” said Wetzel, “I don’t like the Colonel's 
plan, any way I can sift it through. I spose we all want to 
have the child fotch back safe and sound, but I know very 
well the thing can’t be done ’cording to the Colonel’s plan.” 

“Why not?’ respectfally inquired M’Colloch, who reposed 
almost unbounded confidence in the jadgment and skill of 
Lewis Weizel. 

“ Because the very minute Old Cross-Fire finds him- 
self’? —— 

“Old Cross-Fire!’’ exclaimed a dozen voices at once. 

“ Aye, Old Cross-Fire!” repeated Wetzel, with rather a 
sneering emphasis, “‘ he’s at the top and bottom of this busi- 
ness; and, the very minute he finds himself hunted down 
by the horsemen, he will scalp poor Rose, and then take good 
care to put himself and his red-skin gang out of barm’s way.” 

“But how do you know the Indian gang to be Old Cross- 
Fire’s?”’? asked M’Colloch. 

“ Why, you see, Major Mac, I jest tuck the trouble, a-bit 
ago, to pick out the bullet that was lodged in Ellit’s horse. 
Here it is. I know the size of the old rascal’s ball too well 
to be mistaken.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said M’Colloch, after he had 
examined the shapeless piece of lead. 

“ There’s nary doubt about it,” replied Wetzel. 

“Upon reflection,” remarked M’Colloch, “I agree with 
you that it is not prudent to go mounted. We will all goon 
foot.” 

“T don’t like that, neither,” said Wetzel. “If we all go, 
there will be too many of us to do any good.” 

“ How many do you think will be sufficient for the pur- 
pose ?” inquired the Major. 

“Two, at the outside,” returned Wetzel ; 
Colonel’s agreed, I’ll go by myself.” 

‘That will never do!”’ exclaimed several. 

“T tell you, Lewis,” said Elliot, who stepped boldly up to 
the hunter, “that J shall go at all hazards. It was through 

My indiscretion that Miss Mason fell into the hands of the 
Indians, and no power under the sun shall prevent me from 
aiding in her rescue!” 

“Don’t talk so fast,” observed the imperturbable scout — 
jest let me fix the thing, Ellit.” 


“or, if the 
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along to talk that way. Boy, there’s nary man in this part 
of the aniverse that I'd trust with Old Cross-Fire.” 

“ But if a fair chance should offer, Lewis, why may I not 
as well pull at him?” 

“ Because it wouldn’t be of no use, at all; for it runs 
strong in my head that powder and lead can’t kill him. My 
old woman here has tried so often to hush his jaw, without 
doing it, that I’ve made up my mind to try him some other 
way. He’s got a charmed life, that’s a clear case?” 

“Fudge, Lewis! Do you believe in such old woman’s 
stories ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know that I do, as a gineral thing; but I 
must say that I’ve satisfied myself that Old Cross-Fire is 
proof agin rifle balls, ahy how. But we must move along 
quicker, Ellit. We’re only half way to Short creek, and we 
haven’t a minate’s time to spare.” 

“I can keep up with you, Lewis— move along,” said the 
youth, 

“Tt is high time to quit talking now,” observed the elder 
hunter, in a softened tone, after they had left the run some 
distance in their rear. ‘A body has to be quiet when he 
gets about the Indians, or they’ll be mighty apt to git about 
him.” 

Elliot promised to keep silence. The two hunters now 
quickened their pace, though care was taken to bring their 
feet to the ground as lightly as possible. Wetzel, who walk- 
ed before his youthful companion, continually glanced his 
well-practised eyes around him, penetrating the mazes of the 
forest on every side. He moved with surprising stillness, 
and never uttered a syllable, unless it might have been to 
check his comrade for making unnecessary noise. e 

“Wheu thé imnitters reached the mouth of Short creek, the 
sun was nearly ready to disappear behind the bold heights 
on the opposite shore of the Ohio. The banks of the creek, 
at its confluence with the river, were abrupt, though not high, 
and covered even to their extreme borders wtth a luxuriant 
growth of paw-paws. The outer edge of the beach of either 
stream was dry and sandy; but a wide strip of wet and 
unctuous earth next to the water’s edge had been exposed to 
view by the recent subsidence of a freshet. 

“ This is the end of our tramp,” whispered Wetzel to his 
companion. They were then standing at a lower angle of 
‘lithe junction of the streams — screened, however, from ob- 
servation by the thick paw-paw grove which extended to the 
verge of the precipice. 

‘“* What is to be done, now?” asked the youth, in a like 
low whisper. 

“T’ll see,” said Wetzel. ‘ You stay where you are, and do 
not badge a peg, nor make a bit of noisé while I go and look 
round a little.” ; 

He cautiously drew the branches aside, and glided through 
the bushes with a quietness peculiar to the skilful Indian 
hunter. After an absence of several minutes he returned, 
and made a signal to Elliot to follow him. The latter 
stepped forward as cautiously as he could, and accompanied 
Lewis a few rods up the creek bank, when the elder hunter 
called the attention of his companion to the stamps of two 
bushes, on which the recent marks of the hatchet were visi- 
ble. 

“ This one,” whispered Wetzel, stooping down to the near- 
est stump, “ was cut by Old Cross-Fire himself.” 

“ How do you know that?” inquired Elliot. 

“Can’t you see that it was cut by a left-handed man? — 
The highest part of a stump is always where the heel of 
the hatchet cut it; and that high pint is next to as on this 
stump, and on the left side.” 

“I understand you,” said the youth. “Your reasoning 
is conclusive that the bush was cut by a left-handed man.” 

“ Now look at the other stump,” resumed Wetzel, “and 
give your idea about that.” 

Elliot carefally examined the second stump, and ventared 


his opinion promptly. 


“ Wetzel,” said M’Colloch, “too much may be risked by 
sending out an inefficient force. Here comes the colonel ; 
we will hear what he has to say about it.” 

The colonel, who now appeared to announce that the horses 
were forthcoming, had Wetzel’s objection to «ue original 
plan, and his desire to take the matter into his: o “own hands, 
fally explained to-him. 

‘What can you do by yourself 2” asked the colonel of 
Weizel. 

“ Why, colonel, I will do all that Ican. I'll get the poor 
child out of their red paws, if I have to follow the skulking 
dogs all the way to the Sandusky towns.” 

“ « But you should have hefp,” remarked the colonel. 

“Colonel, you aint a getting jubous of me, I hope, at this 
late day? Did you ever know Lewis Wetzel to act the fool 
when red-skins were about? Now, if we want to fetch back 
poor Rose, we must go about the business like true Indian 
hunters — not like fox hunters.” 

“Do you think you can bring the child back in safety, 
Lewis?” seriously asked Col. Zane. 

‘‘T can’t promise, sartinly, colonel ; but I know full well 
that I can do more towards it by myself, than I can with a 
pack of noisy fellows along with me.” 

“‘ Weitzel is right,’’ said the colonel, after he had resolved 
the question in his mind. “In an-affair of this kind, I have 
never found him wrong. Major M’Coloch, we will commit 
the business to him alone.” 

‘¢T am glad to hear you say so, colonel!” exclaimed Wet- 
zel, whose eyes now suddenly brightened with hope and joy ; 
“T’}l give a good account of myself.” 

“TI shall go with you, Lewis,” said EBiliot, impatiently — 
“T will go at the risk of my life!” 

“So you may,” replied the hunter; “ you will do no harm. 
You won’t be headstrong, because you’re a green hand, and 
will have to do jest as I tell you. Besides, you ought to help 
Rose out of the bad box your foolery got her into.” 

“ Where do you purpose going ?”” asked Col. Zane. 

‘* Straight to the mouth of Short creek ; that’s the pint Old 
Cross-Fire always crosses at. It is gitting fur now in the 
arternoon, so we’ll have to be brisk. Ellit, is your rifle and 
all your fixin’s in good order?” 

“ All is right,” responded the youth. 

“ Then, come, let’s be off. ” 

The two adventurers shouldered their firelocks, and as they 
passed through the gate of the fortification, many a brief 
prayer for their success was uttered by the inmates of the 
fort ; all of whom had been deeply interested auditors of the 
conversation above related. They pursued a well-beaten 
path four or five miles up the bank of the river, until they 
reached the mouth of a large run, which emptied itself into 
the Ohio, immediately opposite a small island in the latter 
stream. Here, nature appeared in her wildest aspect. 

“ This is a suspicious looking place,” observed Elliot. 

“ Not a bit,” said Wetzel. ‘There haint been an Indian 
here for a long, long time. A good while back, this was a 
famous place for ’em to cross over in their canoes; and 
many’s the time I’ve laid for days and nights at a stretch, 
on the pint of that little island yander, watching the motions 
of the red-skins, to get a chance to riddle their hides with my 
old woman here,” —and the hunter patted the breech of his 
gun with manifest affection. ‘Old Cross-Fire,” he contin- 
ued, “used to paddle over, hereabouts; but me and him 
have had so many cracks at each other, along yander, that 
he’s got afeard to venture his old red hide in this quarter 
any more, he’s got his ferry at Short creek, now ; and there’s 
where we'll have to nail him.” 

“ Do you think the old fellow himself carried off Rose?” 
interrogated Elliot. 

“ Jist as sartin he did as my name’s Lewis Wetzel.’ 

“Then, Lewis, I am resolved that my rifle shall kill the 
old scoundrel ?”” 

Tut, tat, Ellit! Do jest as [tell you; I didn’t fetch you 
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cause the highest point of the stump is on the right side.” 
“ That’s right, Ellit. 
worth minding, too.” 
“* Why is the information so valuable?” 


on.” 


of the water. 
added. 
there!” 


rade’s finger, and answered in the affirmative. 


bottom.” 
“Very likely,” said Elliot. 


imp come ashore to cut the forks.” 
“You reason like a philosopher, Lewis. 
come an expert hunter, under your tutorage.”’ 


be quiet, and do as I tell you. 
uneasy.” 


pected enemy. 
order for service. 


in fancying the situation of Rose. 


and contemplate only the brighter side of the picture. 
spirits to their wonted buoyancy. 


behind. 
Wetzel standing near him. 

“Tt’s well I aint an Indian!” said the latter. 

Elliot was much mortified to think that he had allowed 
himself to be surprised so easily. 

“ Lewis, you have learned me another lesson,” said he, 
‘and I shall profit by it.” 

“ See that you do, Ellit,” replied Wetzel, in a low voice. 
You mast be quiet, now,” he added in a whisper. 

«Did you see anything?” asked Elliot. 

‘Yes, they are coming!” 

“ Who?” 

Old Cross-Fire, and three others.” 

“ And Rose?” 

“ She’s safe enough, riding the little white pony, and Old 
Cross-Fire is leading it along.” 

“ Lewis, I’ll shoot the impudent scoundrel, if I die for it,” 
muttered the youth; and he clenched his teeth with rage. 

“Hush, Ellit, hush!—do as I tell you, and all will be 
well. Crouch down as low you can, and be quiet.” 

“ The old red-skinned wretch! ” growled the young hunter. 

« Be easy, boy,” said Wetzel, “he is not to be shot, I’ll 
tell you. I'll attend tohim. Ellit, you are getting feverish ; 
I see it on you a’ready. Keep cool—keep cool—or you 
can never shoot to kill.” 

The eye of Wetzel was quick to perceive that his youthful 
comrade was laboring under some nervous excitement, oc- 
casioned by the novelty and probable danger of the situation 
in which he was placed. 

“Tl be cool presently,” he replied. 

“ Only do as I tell you, Ellit. Lay low, and draw your 
breath easy ; and don’t whisper another word, as you value 
your life, and Rose’s too.” . 

Some time elapsed before either made the slightest motion. 

At length, the tramping of the pony, approaching the 
creek, was distinctly heard; and Elliot made a motion to- 
wards raising his head to obtain a sight of Rose, but his pur- 
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“ This one,” said he, “‘ was cut by a right-handed man, be- 


I’ve Jarnt you that much, and it’s 


“ I’s valuable on this account, Ellit: you see it shows us 
that there have been at least two red-skins here —one left- 
handed and one right-handed one. The left-handed one is Old 
Cross-Fire, because he’s the only left-handed man I know of 
in these parts; and the other, I judge, is one of his hangers- 


«“ But might there not have been more than two, Lewis?” 
“Se there might, but we can’t tell,” said Wetzel, as he 
moved near the bank, and cast his keen eyes upon the bosom 
“There’s another diskivery I’ve made,” he 
“Do you see that little green twig in the creek 


Elliot glanced his eye in the direction denoted by his com- 


“ Well, Ellit, that little twig is fast to Old Cross-Fire’s 
canoe, which is there sunk in the water; and I arger that 
these bushes here were cut to make forks to fasten it to the 


“ And I now arger that there might have been one or more 
Indians taking care of the canoe, while the old dog and his 


I will soon be- 


“ Now, Ellit,” said the scout, “ you go back to your old 
place and keep quiet, and have a bright look-out, while I slip 
around the pint of that hill and see what’s going on. Onlf 
I'll be back before you get 


The two hunters separated: Elliot to seek his original 
cover, and the other to obtain some information of the ex- 
The former examined the priming of his 
gun, and satisfied himself that every thing was in proper 
He seated himself upon the ground and 
kept remarkably quiet — busying his mind, most of the time, 
Sometimes he was ready 
to conclude that she had fallen a victim to savage cruelty, 
but he endeavored to dispel such gloomy ideas frem his mind, 
He 
was unhappy, however, in spite of his efforts to restore his 
In the midst of his medi- 
tations, he felt something strike him upon the shoulder from 
He sprang upon his feet and discovered Lewis 































favorite injunction, 
“ Be quiet!” 


his captive to the ground. 
The sobbing of Rose, at this time was quite audible. 


him, and frowned him into silence. 


beach below him. 


feet. 


canoe immediately rosé to the surface. 


stand guard over Rose. 


of the canoe. 
who quickly matured his own plans. 


was pushed off, he made signs to Elliot to be in readiness. 


body, and don’t pull till I give the word.” 


aim at the designated object. 


in a clear whisper, “ Pall!” 


tinguished two separate discharges. 


the canoe in falling over. 


however, in meeting it. 


“Plunge in!” he whispered to Elliot, who had already 
made up his mind to do so, regardless of consequences. 
The youth dropped his rifle, and at one bound was over the 
He plied his limbs with 


bank, and at another in the water. 
almost superhuman strength. A shot was fired on the shore, 


but he scarcely heard it, so eagerly was he bent upon saving 


|Rose from the frightful death by which she was threatened. 
For a short period after Rose had been thrown intothe water, 
her dress buoyed her upon its surface. Gradually, however, 
it became saturated with the element, and in turn exercised 
an opposite influence. 
liot came to her relief. The youth brought the unconscious 
girl to the shore, and placed her in a position adapted to re- 
store animation to her system. 

Before Elliot had swam far from the shore, Lewis Wetzel, 
with a celerity of motion peculiar to himself, had reloaded 
his rifle, and stealthily placed himself at the edge of the 
precipice, nearly over the two Indians who yet remained on 
the beach. The comrade of Old Cross-Fire had already 
raised his gun to his shoulder to fire at Elliot, when Wetzel 
gained his new position. The rapid motion of the youth, 
however, ploughing his way through the water, somewhat 
baffled the savage; and before he had time to draw a satis- 
factory sight upon the swimmer, @ ball from Lewis Wetzel’s 
rifle pierced the Mingo’s heart. At this moment, Old Cross- 
Fire was standing near his companion; his keen black eye 
was directed towards the spot from which the two first shots 


were fired. His ample chest heaved from the working of 


Weizel’s head was placed behind a cluster of gfeen leaves, 
through the interstices of which he was enabled to obtain a 
view of the shore of the creek, opposite the place at which 
the canoe was sunk. He observed Old Cross-Fire conduct 
the pony to the margin of the bank, at which place he lifted 


As 
the sounds fell upon Elliot’s ear, he trembled with emotion ; 
and might have infringed Wetzel’s order, had not the latter, 
anticipating something of the kind, turned his face towards 


Old Cross-Fire, setting no store upon Rose’s saddle, merely 
stripped the pony of its bridle, which he slapped across the 
animal’s back, and with a second swing, threw it upon the 
The pony cantered into the bushes, 
where it soon commenced feeding upon the wild grass at its 
In another moment, the Indians had lifted Rose down 
the declivity, and their whole party appeared on the beach. 
Two of them waded into the creek as far as the twig which 
had been observed by Wetzel, where they plunged their arms 
into the water, and each drew forth a wooden fork. Their 
Dexterously throw- 
ing out the water it contained, they pushed it to the shore, 
where Old Cross-Fire and the other warrior had remained to 
The fair captive was then placed 
in the bow of the canoe; one of the Indians seated himself 
about its centre; whilst another drew forth the paddle, stood 
erect in the stern, and pushed off. The old chief and one 
Indian remained on the beach, probably to await the return 


All of these motions were distinctly observed by Wetzel, 
The moment the canoe 


“ Aim,” said he, in a scarcely audible whisper, “at the 
fellow in the middle of the canoe. Point directly at his 


Elliot directed the muzzle of his gun towards the water, 
and just-then had his first view of the enemy. The sight of 
Rose slightly disconcerted him, but summoning all his manly 
energies into action, he cocked his rifle, and took accurate 
Wetzel, meanwhile, graduated 
his piece in nearly the same line of sight ; and, at the instant 
the canoe reached the mouth of the creek, he gave the word 


Both rifles firing precisely at the same moment, blended 
their reports so admirably, that the ear could not have dis- 
Both Indians fell; the 
oue in the centre of the craft dropped on its bottom ; but. the 
jother, who had been standing upright in the stern, capsized 
This was a contingency which 
Wetzel had, perhaps, not contemplated. He was prompt, 






She was nearly exhausted when El- 
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pose was promptly thwarted by the brawny arm of his com- 
panion, who breathed, rather than whispered, in his ear, his 





the fires within; his nostrils were relaxed and distended 
alternately, and his giant frame was braced up in its full 
height. His ponderous rifle was held by his right hand, 
across the front of his body, ready to be placed in his left 
shoulder, at a moment's notice. 

As soon as Wetzel fired his last shot, and before the Min- 
go chief had time to make a motion towards retreating, he 
dropped his gun and leaped over the bank, with the fury of 
a tiger, upon his long-sought enemy. The force with which 
he sprang upon Old Cross-Fire laid the savage at full length 
upon the beach, with one arm and a portion of his body 
buried in the mire. Wetzel himself sunk to his thighs in 
the mad, and found it impossible to extricate himself. He 
had, however, the advantage of the Indian—for the latter 
was lying prostrate, somewhat stunned by his fall, and de- 
prived, moreover, of the use of one of his arms. The hunter, 
whose side was now placed against the breast of the old 
chief, finding that his antagonist was reviving, seized his 
knife and was about to plunge it to his heart, when the latter, 
by a sweep of his long arm, encircled Wetzel’s body, and 
nearly crushed him to death. The scout made several at- 
tempts to use his knife, but the excruciating pain he experi- 
enced from the iron hug of the Mingo, paralyzed his powers 
f action. At length, Old Cross-Fire made a tremendous 
effort to turn himself; and in doing so relaxed his arm in 
some measure, which enabled Wetzel to inflict a. deep stab 
in the chieftain’s side, from which the red current of life 
spouted freely. The savage uttered a yell of anguish, and 
his arm fell powerless by his side.. Wetzel continued to use 
his knife until the vital spark no longer animated the breast 
of his victim. The dead body of the Mingo chief served the 
purpose of aiding the victorious hunter in extricating his 
legs from the mire. He secured the scalps of Old Cross-Fire 
and his comrades — the bodies of the two Indians first killed 
having sunk to the bottom of the river. 

It was now night, but the moon was up, and the stars 
shone brightly. Wetzel went in search of Elliot and Rose. 
He found the latter much revived, and the youth was ten- 
derly supporting her weakened frame, and making her sen- 
sible of the leading events we have related. She expressed 
a wish to proceed home immediately. Lewis, after a short 
search, found both the pony and its bridle. Rose was 
placed in the saddle, and the party returned in safety to the 
fort. 
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TRIFLES FROM MY ESCRITOIRE.---NO, VIII, 


In the human soul there exists a power which seeks for en- 
joymentand nourishment beyond mere external nature. The 
eye views, with pleasure, the shining surface of the noble 
river — glances upward through the “ difficult air of the iced- 
mountain-top,” — admires for a moment the grotesque forms 
of the glittering glaciers, and upward, farther still, it pierces 
through the yellow rays, to the round-eyed sun. The varied 
emotions of beauty and sublimity which these objects awa- 
ken, exalt the soul with nobler aspirations, and fill it with a 
mysterious consciousness of a spiritual presence. Yet this 
consciousness satisfies not the awakened desires of the soul, 
and the imagination, then becoming active and individual- 
izing, creates forms of spirit, visible to the eye of the mind. 
Thas the spirits of Ossian exist in gloomy majesty in their 
covering of clouds ; the Indian beholds his ethereal hunting 
grounds, and, in anticipation, sends on his spirit to join in 
their aerial sports. Thus the soul, untaught by divine rev- 
elation, forms deities for its adoration, and a home for its 
immortality. 

Goethe well pictures this action of the mind in his work, 
‘Mahomet,’ whom he represents as no impostor at the 
commencement, but rather a dupe to these noble aspirations 
and desires. Mahomet, in the first scene, is a camel-driver 
in the midst of the desert; and in the still hour and loneli- 
ness of midnight, he beholds the starry heavens and the 
lonely planet Saturn, with emotions of wonder and admira- 
tion ; soon the flushed orb of the moon glides up and rests 
for a moment upon the verge of the horizon, big, round 
and luminous ; his emotions are deepened into reverence ; 
a little after the blazing chariot of the sun rushes up to the 





sky, darting in every direction, with profuse liberality, its 


bright and enlivening beams. The fature founder of a 


creed is now thrilled with an intense passion of adoration, 
and these views of wonderful objects suggest to his mind 
the existence of a still more wonderfal Being and powerful 
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Creator. His soul seeks communion with that august spirit, 
his imagination lends its influence, he thinks he has a view 
of the spiritual world, and the result is, a new system of re- 
ligious doctrine. 

[n this way, we may account for the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans. The fancy of the poets, no doubt, 
contributed much to its formation, but they only spake the 
general impression of mankind ; for they invent or adopt. a 
form of religion according to their knowledge, or the circum- 
stances under which they are placed. Thus, the hunter, from 
the action of his religious faculty, imagined, while in his 
moonlit pursuit, the chaste spirit of the’moon descending to 
the chase ; and she was thenceforth called Diana, the goddess 
of the silver bow. The Grecian shepherd, employing his 
voluptuous fancy, could easily give her a brother in the 
shining Apollo, who was pouring around his effulgent beams. 
whisperings of the breeze through the shady coverts, might 
well suggest the faun, nymph and dryad, and thus when a 
few spirits had been imagined, fancy could easily invent the 
rest. Then reason-began to speculate ; a system was form- 
ed, and the poets, in their playful fictions, to complete the 
harmony, arranged the geneology of the deities. But men 
in every uninspired system of religion have shadowed forth 
the natural wickedness of their own hearts. No doubt that 
some of those gods and demi-gods had their origin in the 
real existence of men, great in action or virtue ; but tradi- 
tion, gratitude and superstition, throwing their misty mantle 
over those men, exaggerated their forms and nature, till they 
appeared superhuman. 

Certainly in many inventions of mythology, poetry has 
fixed some of its most sublime and delicately beautiful fan. 
cies. For instance, the Grecian idea of death, as a handsome 
youth, with a torch turned downwards, and the representa- 
tion of the soul under the touching allegory of Psyche. The 
beautiful ideas of Mnemosyne (a Greek word for memory,) 
being the parent of the Muses —of Prometheus stealing fire 
from heaven to light up the divinely shaped work of his 
hands —and the dreadful punishment for his presumption — 
. are well worthy of remark. How often it is, that the man of 
genius, who has employed his noble faculties on the rich 
stores of memory, and, as it were, brought light from above 
upon his work, to enliven the soul of man, finds his only 
reward in persecution, and in the tearing and feeding of his 
unsatisfied desires upon his own system. 

Though the delicate taste and rich genius of the ancients 
is thus embodied in their mythology, how superior are the 
religion and the Great Being of the Christian’s worship. — 
There is certainly more unity and refinement in the system 
of Christianity. The Titans, in polytheism, may be regard- 
ed as the devil in theism; the powers and noble attributes 
of all heathen gods, are concentrated in the one omniscient, 
all-powerful, and indivisible Jehovah. Jupiter was the great 
controller of all the gods, yet in turn, was controlled by 
the three dark sisters, the Fates. He shook Olympus with 
his nod, and scattered his terrific and irresistible lightnings 
far and wide, yet ke bowed to the little blind god Cupid, who 
contemned the fearful instraments of his wrath. 

One common wo of man afilicted great Jove —viz., a 
scolding wife. Poor Juno! she had too many reasons for 
her brawls, curtain-lectures, and sulks!—which, however, 
were certainly inconsistent with her dignity as chief goddess. 
The all-conquering Jupiter feared ‘a rival near the throne,” 
and, to prevent the truth of the oracle, caused the expected 
issue from his illicit connection with Metis, to spring ready 
armed and full grown from his own head, in the person of 
Minerva, the goddess of war, wisdom and the liberal arts, and 
not an unfit representative of a modern bas bleu. She was, 
however, the best of the whole tribe of deities, being always 
pure ; a credit deserved by none other, not excepting the chaste 
Diana, who fell in love with Endymion, the beautiful hunter. 

How different is the heaven of the Christians, where love, 
peace, harmony and holiness continually reign, from the hee- 
ven of mythology. One would think that the home of the 
gods was Bedlam rather than Olympus, and the gods them- 
selves madmen rather than the spirits that control the uni- 
verse. One might well suppose that chaos had come again, 
on perceiving them disunited, each following his own object, 
thwarting each other in designs, selecting some human being 
for favor or persecution, and thus maintaining a continual 
tumalt by dispute and enmity. 

Mortals! learn from this, that whenever you sink your 
caput placidum under the flood of strife, and mingle in with 
disorder, you, too, appear as undignified and contemptible to 
other beings, as the sof mythologydotous. 4... 











New Hampton, N. H., 1841. 


were gathered in Europe, and are abridged from an essay on 
political arithmetic by a German writer : 


every thirty years. 

above three hundred die; but of the same number reared by 
wet nurses, five hundred die. 
augmented greatly in modern times. 


hundred attacked by it ; but of three hundred inoculated only 
one dies. 


die, it appears by the registers, that there is only one person 
of one hundred years of age. 


in valleys and plains. 

men is, is one hundred to one hundred and eight. The prob- 
able duration of female lives is sixty ; but after that period, 
the calculation is more favorable to them than to men. 

great cities, it is the winter. 

age of seventeen. 

number of those who die in warm weather, as seven to four. 
in the months of January, February and March. 

one to sixty-five or seventy. 


every marriage ; in the cities, there are but thirty-five to ten 
marriages. 


one to three; aud the married to the unmarried men, as 
three to five. ~ 
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The number of marriages is to that of the inhabitants of 
the country, as one hundred and seventy-five to a thousand. 

The men able to bear arms, form a fourth of the inhabi- 
tants of a country. , 

Supposing that the world has existed 5700 years, there 
have been only one hundred and seventy-one generations 
from the creation to our own time, one hundred and twenty- 
four since the deluge, and fifty-three since the Christian era. 

If mankind had not been doomed to die, there would have 
been at present about one hundred and seventy-three thou- 
sand billions of men on the earth; and in this case, there © 
would still have been nine thousand one hundred and ten 
square feet of earjh remaining for each man. 


Ovigtnal Poetry. 
SONNETS ON SCRIPTURAL TEXTS, 


BY J. E..SNODGRASS. 





NUMBER TWO. 
* The very hairs of your head are all numbered.” 
On! can it be that He, whose throne so high 
And glorious stands, doth condescend to note 
A creature like to me — worm such as I, 
Crawling scarce noticed by the throng — a mote 
Floating, as *twere, in Nature’s vast immense? 
*Tis even thus, as learned from that blessed page 
Which transcript is of very mind divine. 
E’en hairs upon this sinful head of mine, 
Are objects of God’s care! What recompense 
Can mortals make to Heav’n, for love so great? 
Oh, God! in prayer profound my heart engage, 
And sense of gratitude within create ! 
Sure gratitude is offering best to give, 
And first that God requires of all that live. 
Baltimore, Md., 1841. 


INGENIOUS SMUGGLING. 
A pvevice was planned by a man named Buffy, who was, 
and probably is still, a very active agent in illicit transac- 
tions. Some hundreds of tubs were prepared at Boulogne, 
their shape and color being altered and disguised by a coat- 
ing of Paris plaster, studded here and there with gravel, shells, 
or seaweed, so that they resembled lumps of chalk, such as 
are found under cliffs upon the coast of Kent. <A cargo of 
spirits, in tabs of this description, was carried across to Dover 
during the night, and dropped upon the sands above low-water 
mark, so as to be dry when the tide receded. The boat then 
put off to sea and disappeared ; and soon after daybreak one 
of the smugglers, attired in a carter’s gabardine, with a long 
whip upon his shoulder, drove carelessly past the blockade 
sentinel, proceeded down across upon the sands, and leisure- 
ly loaded his cart with what seemed lumps of chalk, intended 
for burning into lime ; he then Jaid a few pieces of real chalk 
over the top, drove again past the sentinel into the fields, 
where the cart was unloaded in a twinkling, and the opera- 
tion repeated till every cask had been conveyed to a place‘ of 
safety. As no boat appeared in this affair, and but one person 
attended the cart, there was nothing in the least likely to 
attract attention, and to excite the suspicion of the sentinel. 
The scheme accordingly succeeded so well that it might have 
escaped detection altogether, had not the secret been discover- 
ed to one of the officers in the Coast Blockade service. 
























STANZAS, 
There remaineth a rest to the people of God,”? 
Waize out upon the restless waves of life’s tumultuous sea, 
When foaming surges ’gainst our bark are dashing angrily, 
How sweet to turn the eye of faith to realms of endless rest, 
Where nought can break the holy calm that then shall fill our breast. 


Then hushed will be the horrid threats that ’mid the sons of strife 
Full often swell in boisterous tones along the coast of life ; 

No furious curse or blasphemy our spirits shall annoy, 

Nought will be heard but shouts of praise and songs of sacred joy. 


The ills that rack our mortal frame, and keenest pangs impart, 
With every dark foreboding that with terror strikes the heart, 

When in a new and purer frame our spirits shall appear, 

Will cease to mar our tranquil bliss, or wake the thrall of fear. 


The‘ fount of grief and sad remorse, by sin upon us brought, 
And every stream of earthly joy, with sin’s defilement fraught, 
Our thirsting souls no more will sip, but waters sweet and pure, 
Which flowing from the throne of God, for ever will endure. 


There, where no winds of violence can e’er assail us more, 

Nor bitter floods of calumny and scorn upon us pour, 

Protected by Almighty love from hatred and from harm, 

We shall enjoy eternal rest — the soul’s delicious calm. 

Lorimer sears THE EVERGLADES. 

Tue Everglades of Florida form one of the most striking 
features of the scenery of the United States. The word has 
been familiar to the ears of the people, for three or four years 
past, yet we doubt whether one in ten has formed a definite 
idea of what is meant by the term. 

The Everglades lies south of the 27th degree of latitude, 
and occupy the greater portion of the southern part of the 
Peninsula of East Florida. They are separated from the 
Atlantic on the east, and from the Gulf of Mexico on the 
west, by slips of land varying from 5 to 20 miles in breadth. 
There are a number of outlets to the Atlantic, whilst, on the 
western side, there is but one communication with the Gulf, 
called, recently, Harney river. Let the reader imagine a 
prairie, from twenty to thirty miles in breadth, and from 
eighty to one hundred in length, covered with water from 
two to four feet deep, with a rank grass springing up three 
or four feet above the surface of the water, and the whole 
interspersed with islets, varying in size from two or three 
actes to several hundred, and these islets generally covered 
with a thick wood. There are sometimes winding threads 
of water in which no vegetation appears, but to penetrate this 
inundated prairie in boats, it is necessary to force them 
through the grass. 

The Indians took refuge in these Islands. They believed 
they were inaccessible to the white man. But their fast- 
nesses have been invaded, and their sense of fancied security 
dispelled. 





Pliscellantes. 


POLITICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Tue following calculations are based upon facts which 


Out of every thousand men, twenty-eight die off annually. 
The number of inhabitants of a city or country, is renewed 


Of one thousand infants, fed by the mother’s milk, not 
The mortality of infants has 


The natural smal! pox usually carries off eight in every 
Among three thousands one hundred and twenty-five who 


More old men are to be found on elevated situations than 


The proportions between the deaths of women and that of 


Married women live longer than maidens. 
In the country, the spring is the most fatal period; in 
THE BLOOD IN ANIMALS. 

Ir is probable that there are at least twenty-four pints of 
blood in the body of a middling sized healthy man. Of this 
about an ounce, or two table spoons-fall, are sent out at 
every beat of the heart. This multiplied by sixty, the low- 
est rate of the pulse, gives of course sixty ounces—about 
four pints—in a minute. This is 120 quarts, or thirty gal- 
lons, equal to more than eleven hogsheads, in twenty-four 
hours. 

Now if the heart of the whale sends out, at each stroke, 
fifteen gallons, as some suppose, and if the heart beats twenty 
times in a minute, the quantity circulated through the whale, 
in twenty-four hours, will be 432,000 gallons, or nearly 8,000 
hogsheads. The thought of such a river of blood is over- 
whelming. 


One half of those who are born die before they attain the 
The number of old men who die in cold weather, is to the 
According to Boerhave, the most healthy children are born 
The number of twins born is to that of single children, as 


In the country, there are about four children produced by 


The married women are to the unmarried, in the ratio of 


> 
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and make his heart gentle and soft; it is yours to open to|| which shall call all the functions of the»body into effect, is 


THE LOVELINESS OF WOMAN. 


Ir is not the smiles of a pretty face, nor the tint of thy 
complexion, nor the beauty and symmetry of thy person, nor 
yet the costly robes and decorations that compose thy arti- 
ficial beauty ; no, nor that enchanting glance, which thou 
dartest with such lustre on the man thou deemest worthy of 

' thy affection. It is thy pleasing deportment —thy chaste 
conversation —thy sensibility, and the purity of thy thoughts 
—thy affable and open disposition —sympathizing with those 
in adversity —comforting the afflicted — relieving the dis- 
tressed — and, above all, that humility of soul, that unfeign- 
ed and perfect regard for the precepts of Christianity. These 

Adorned with but those of 
nature and simplicity, they will shine like the refulgent sun, 

. and display to man that the loveliness of thy person is not 
to be found in the tinsel ornaments of the body, but in the 
reflection of the rectitude and. serenity of a well-spent life, 
that soars above the transient vanities of this world. And 
when thy days are ended here upon earth, thy happy spirit 


virtues constitute thy loveliness. 


shall be wafted to the regions of eternal bliss. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A GOOD HUSBAND. 


Wuen you see a young man of modest, respectful, retiring 
manners, not given to pride, or vanity, or to flattery, he will! 


Bavies Aketch Book. 


him the truest and purest sources of happiness, and prompt 
him to the love of virtue and religion. A wife, a mother ! 
What nobler ob- 


How sacred and venerable these names! 


jects can the most aspiring ambition propose to itself, than 


to fulfil the duty which these relations imply! 




















worthily and gracefully within your own ? — Thatcher. 


A WORD ON DRESS. 
or frame work of whalebone. 


but they have ‘sought out many new inventions.’ ” 


THE VALUE OF CHARACTER. 


cases the fruit of personal exertion. 


Instead of 
murmuring that your field of influence is so narrow, should 
you not rather tremble at the magnitude and sacredness of 
your responsibility? When you demand of man a higher 
education than has hitherto been given you, and claim to 
drink from the same wells of knowledge as himself, should 
it not be that you may be thus enabled, not to rush into that 
sphere which nature has marked for him, but to move more 


Mrs. Sicourney thus speaks of the practice of tight-lacing : 
“Our sons hold themselves erect without busk or corset, 
Why should not our daugh- 
ters, also? Did not God make them equally upright? Yes, 





Houng Mien’s Departure wt. 








Ir is ever to be kept in mind, that a good name is in all 
It is not inherited from 


make a good husband, for he will be the same to his wife|| parents, it is not created by external advantages, it is no 


after marriage that he was before it. 


When you see a man of frugal, industrious habits, no 
“fortune hunter,” but who woald take a wife for the value 
oi herself, and not for the sake of her wealth, that man will 
make a good husband ; for his affection will not decrease, 
neither will he bring himself or his partner to poverty and 


want. 


When you see a young man who is using his bést endea- 
vors te raise himself from obscurity to credit, character and 
influence, by his own merits, marry him’; ‘he is worth hav- 


ing, and will make a good husband. 


When you see a young man whose manners are of the 
most boisterous and disgusting kind, with brass enough to 
carry him any where, and vanity enough to make him think 
every one inferior to himself, don't marry him, he will not 


make a good husband. 


When you see a young man depending solely for his rep- 
utation and standing in society upon the wealth of his father 


ad other relations, don’t marry him, he will not make a 
good husband. 


When you see a young man one half of his time adorn- 
ing his person, or riding through the streets in gigs, who 


leaves his debts unpaid, never marry him, for he will in 
every respect make a bad husband. 

When you see a young man who is never engaged in any 
affrays or quarrels by day, or follies by night, and whose 
general conduct is not of so mean a character as to make 
him wish to conceal his name; who does not keep low com- 
pany, gamble, or break the Sabbath, or use profane language, 
but whose face is regularly seen at church, where he ought 
to be, he certainly will make a good husband. 

Never make money an object of marriage; if you do, de- 
pend upon it, as a balance for the good, you will get a bad 
husband. 

When you see a young man who is attentive and kind to 
his sisters or aged mother, who is not ashamed to be seen 
in the streets with the woman who gave him birth and nursed 
him, and who will attend to all her wants with filial love, 
affection, and tenderness, he will certainly make a very good 
husband. 

Lastly, always examine into the character, conduct, and 
motives ; and when you find these good in a young man, 
then you may be sure.he will make 9% good husband. 


INFLUENCE OF THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 

Compare the condition and pursuits of the mass of men 
with those of women, and tell me on which side lies the in- 
feriority. While the greater part of our sex are engaged in 
turning up the clods of the earth, fashioning the materials 
which are to supply the physical wants of our race, ex- 
changing the products of industry of different countries, toil- 
ing amidst the perils of war or the tumults of politics, — to 
you is committed the nobler task of moulding the infant 
mind ; it is for you to give their character to succeeding 
ages ; it is yours to control the stormy passions of man, to 
inspire him with those sentiments which subdue his ferocity, 























tion ; but the result of one’s own endeavors — the fruit and 
and honorable action. 


name, whatever be your external circumstances, is entirely 
within your power. 


able boon. He has only to fix his eye upon the prize, and 
press towards it in a course of virtuous and useful conduct, 
and it is his. 
our worthiest and best citizens have risen to honor and use- 
fulness by dint of their own persevering exertions. They 
are to be found in great numbers in each of the learned pro- 
fessions, and in every department of business; and they 
stand forth bright and animating examples of what can be 
accomplished by resolution and effort. 


the second, and the third virtue. Nothing great or excellent 
can be acquired without it. A good name will not come 
without béing sought. All the virtues of which it is com- 


And it is interesting to notice how many of 


Indeed, my friends, 
in the formation of character, personal exertion is the first, | 


necessary appendage of birth, or wealth, or talents, or sta- 


reward of good principles, manifested in a course of virtuous 
This is the more important to be re- 
marked, because it shows that the attainment of a good 


No young man, however humble his 
birth, or obscure his condition, is excluded from this invalu- 





posed arethe result of application and industry. Nothing can) 


be more fatal to the attainment of a good character, than a 
treacherous confidence in external advantages. These, i 
not seconded by your own endeavors, will “drop you mid- 
way, or perhaps you will not have started when the diligent 
traveller will have won the race.” 

Thousands of young men have been ruined by relying 
for a good name on their honorable parentage, or inherited 
wealth or the patronage ef friends. Flattered by these dis- 
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tinctions, they have felt as if they might live without plan} 


and without effort, merely for their own gratification and 
indulgence. No mistake is more fatal. It always issues in 
producing an inefficient and useless character. On this ac- 
count it is, that character and wealth rarely continue in the 
same family more than two or three generations. The 
younger branches placing a deceptive confidence in an 
hereditary character, neglect the means of forming one o 
their own, and often exist in society only a reproach to the 
worthy ancestry whose name they bear. 


EVERY YOUNG MAN SHOULD LEARN A TRADE. 

An editor of one of the weeklies says he lately inserted 
two advertisements in his paper—one, calling for a young 
man to serve as clerk in a dry good store; the other for an 
apprentice to the blacksmith trade. By the close of the 
week, when the next paper went to press, there had been 
ifty different applications for a situation in the tape and ca)- 
ico store, and not one in the blacksmith shop. This case, per- 
haps, pretty well illustrates the gross mistake which is com- 
mitted by our young men in seeking for the most honorable 
employment for life. And why, pray, should it be regarded 
as more fashionable, and therefore more honorable, to ply 
the yard-stick and measure tape and buckram, than to wield 
the sledge and hammer at a blacksmith’s anvil? Is it more 


conducive to health? No; on thecontrary, grant of exercise 
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destructive of health and life. Does it give the individual 
more opportunity to exhibit his strength, agility and inge- 
nuity? No; for the duties of a clefk at his writing-desk or 
counter require little bodily effort, and about as little real jn- 
genuity. Doesit make the young man more useful to society 
and the world?’ No; for the mere waiter upon the demands 
of fashion, can never compare, in point of actual usefulness, 
to the ingenious and industrious mechanic. We repeat, 
wherefore then, is a situation as clerk in a retail store more 
honorable than a situation at the anvil, the carpenter’s bench, 
or the farmer’s plough? No reason in the world can be 
given why it should be so; and therefore, we decide that it 
is not and must not be deemed more fashionable than sturdy 
labor. The world has too long been wrong side up in this 
matter; it is time it changed its position. 

A good trade for a young man at 21 years of age, is worth 
more to him than $1,000 given him as capital to begin with 
as a merchant. That capital may —and' the chance is it 
will, disappear under the reverses of fortune; but a trade 
can never be taken from him by thieves or sheriffs. By that 
he can always get his living and a good one, if be is indus- 
trious and honest. A trade which requires bodily exercise is 
conducive to health and cheerful spirits. It is free,-too, from 
the perplexities which attend a life of purchases, sales and 
speculation. A trade, therefore, is worth more than a clerk- 
ship, and if what is worth the most should be regarded as 
the most desirable and the most fashionable, we must insist 
upon it that the fifty young men who applied for the situa- 
tion before alluded to, were very foolish in their preference. 

We trust the time is coming, when labor shall be consid- 
ered no disgrace; nay, when it will be respected as truly 
honorable ; and when idleness and vice, though they may 
strat in all the displays of a false and pernicious fashion, 
will find their disreputable level far below the honest man 
who eats his bread by the sweat of his brow. When this 
state of things shall arrive, the tendency of our republican 
institutions will be felt in the excellence of their ultimate re- 
sults. — Maine Cultivator. 


Gartetics. 


THE BOOK-MAKING AGE. 
A Boox was a thing formerly put aside to be read, and now 
read to be put aside. The world is at present divided into 
two classes — those who forget to read, and those who read 
to forget. Book-making, which used to be a science, is now 
a manufacture, with which, as in everything else, the market 
is so completely overstocked, that our literary operatives, if 
they wish to avoid starving, must eat upone another. They 
have, for some time, been employed in cutting up each other, 
as if to prepare for the meal. Alas! they may have reason 
for their feast, without finding it @ feast of reason. 








































THE BISHOP AND THE CANDIDATE. 

A Cananpian Bisnor, who, finding, after examining one of 
the candidates for holy orders, that he was grossly ignorant, 
refused to ordain him. ‘“ My lord,” said the disappointed 
aspirant, ‘there is no imputation upon my moral character ; 
I have a due sense of religion, and I am a member of the 
Propaganda Society.” ‘That I can easily believe,” replied 
the Bishop, “for you are a proper goose.” 

INCONVENIENCE OF THE CASH SYSTEM. 

“ Conrounp your cash system!” cried a man about town ; 
‘if it comes about, what are we todo?” Sure enough. If 
it becomes the fashion for board to be paid regularly onee a 
week, what would become of those who never pay any thing ? 
They would be obliged to change from house to house once a 
week, instead of once in three months, as at present. 

A VALUABLE DIAMOND. 

Tue largest diamond known to exist in the world, is in the 
possession of the King of Portugal, and is valued at the 
enormous sum of fifty-seven millions of pounds sterling, or 
about two hundred and fifteen millions of dollars ! 

PARAGRAPHS FOR THE LADIES. 

An exchange paper says that the most important question 
for a young lady to ask, when a gentleman pops the question, . 
is, Do you take a newspaper and pay for it?” 

Tue girls of Iowa have so many offers of marriage of late 
that no one, unless he happens to be a colonel in the militia, 


Stands any chance. 
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- Select Poetry. 
eee 
THE PRESIDENT’S BURIAL. 


Bow y and mournfully pass they on, ~ 
To the home where the dead are sleeping, 
While the funeral notes of the muffled drum 
O’er the sable bier are sweeping. 
He starts not now at the well known sound, 
The thrilling silence breaking — 
He springs not forth to his comrades round, 
From his quiet slumber waking. 


Sadly and silently pause they now, 
While the soldier’s tears are stealing, 

His martial form and his stern, proud brow 
His heart’s deep grief revealing: 

He cares not now though the stranger’s eye 
Should mark his bitter sorrow — 

He thinks of the scenes in the days gone by, 
He mourns for the cheerless morrow. 


Not a sound is heard as they gather near, 
Save the hallowed prayer ascending — 
The patriot’s sigh and the statesman’s tear, 

In voiceless grief are blending: 
They mourn for a leader, a ruler gone, 
A nation’s hope and glory, 
‘A Chosen guide from his people torn, 
The honored in fame’s proud story. 


From the grave they turn with measur’d tread, 
The tomb’s dark portals closing, 

But it matters not to the sainted dead, 
On his Saviour’s breast reposing : 

With a nobler throng in the world of light, . 
His ransomed sou) is dwelling, 

For the victory won thro’ the Conqueror’s might, 
His song of triumph swelling. 


SUSPENSE, 


ROCKWELL. 





’ 
BY J. 0. 





How slowly in the hour-glass run 

The sands of time, when those we love 
Are absent ; there the gaudy sun, 

Fixed in the sky, doth scarcely move: 
This earth seems lost, delaying ; haste, 

Te our fond wish, brings not sweet eve, 
But lets it into day run waste, 

And leaves us in suspense to grieve. 


Oh, that the day were gone, and men 
Were lost in slumber’s balmy power! 
Oh, that the night were come, for then 
She said she’d meet me in the bower! 
And if the sun would only set 
Behind the blue and mantling sea, — 
But the west seems receding yet, 
And brings no food for hope to me. 


Oh, that the night were come, and she 
Were by my side ! — her hazel eye, 
And the deep witchery of her free 
And playful lip ! — the bright, and high, 
And changing color of her cheek, 
These have wrought in my soul ; unblest, 
They leave a pang too strong to speak, 
And night can only bring me rest. 


If day were gone, and the soft shade 
Of evening over sea and land 
Were spread, shed meet me in the glade, 
And [should clasp her trembling hand; 
But oh, how slow the sun goes o’er, 
As if its home were fixed above ; 
And yet until the day is gone, 
I cannot speak with her I love. 


Aketches of Meal Dffe. 
SELF-DEVOTION. 


EMBURY. 














BY MRS. £. Cc. 





True sped on and brought its usual changes. The boys 
grew old enough to be provided with situations beyond the 
parental roof, and Fanny began to look forward once more 
toa union with her lover. But in the midst of her bright- 
ening hopes, her mother died, leaving to Fanny, as her last 
bequest, the charge of watching over the youth of her only 
sister. This sacred duty was one which Fanny might easily 
have fulfilled without the sacrifice of a single desire of her 
own heart, had not Mary’s failing health rendered it a task 
of unceasing anxiety. An accident received in infancy had 
slowly and insidiously undermined the once vigorous con- 
stitution of the child, and soon after the mother was laid 
within the tomb, an incurable disease of the spine confined 
Mary entirely to the bed. It was then, with a heart bleeding 
over the severed ties of kindred, that Fanny first taught her- 





jjand beneath the applause of thousands, than thus to sacrifice 
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of the apartment, the snowy whiteness of the bed-linen, and 
above all, by the extreme beauty of both the females. Mary’s 
disease did not in the least impair the bloom of her lovely 
countenance, and as she sate propped up in bed by pillows, 
she looked in far better health than her pale sister. But I 
soon found that her face was the only part of her frame 
which had escaped the distorting touch of pain, for her body 
was shrunken to the size of that of a child, and her limbs, 
were sadly mis-shapen. My business with them was soon 
settled, but the interest which they had awakened in my 
bosom did not so quickly subside. My mother became one 
of their warmest patrons, and having heard their history 
from one of their early friends, I need scarcely add that we 
felt increased respect and regard for the self-devoted Fanoy 
Wilbank, 

“ And did she meet with no reward for all her virtues, 
cousin Grace?” 

Alas! Frank, it is only in novels, I fear, that we find 
virtue always rewarded and vice signally punished. Sach. 
things are rarely recompensed on earth, it is only in Heaven, 
that we are told “all tears shall be wiped away.” But I have 
not yet finished my story. Medical skill was procured for 
Mary, though it could not cure a disease ingrafted in her 
whole system, yet afforded some alleviation of her severest 
suffering. Constant employment was also secured to Fanny, 
so that as far as pecuniary matters went, their condition was 
much improved ; but no haman hand could bring back health 
to the one, or restore the blighted blossoms gf hope in the 
bosom of the other. 

Some few years later I married, and accompanied my 
husband to Europe, and my parents having about the same 
time removed t@ the South, I lost sight of Fanny Wilbank, 
When, however, after some years’ absence, I returned to my 
native city, one of my first wishes was to learn something of 
her present condition. But the friends who had promised 
to employ her, had negiected to do so until it was too late; 
all trace of her vanished, and I was left to conjecture her 
fate. 

I was one day passing a handsome house in street, 
when I heard a voice from an upper window exclaim, “ Mrs. 
——1!” I looked up in surprise, and beheld Fanny Wilbank. 
The next moment the hall door opened, and Fanny hurrying 
down the steps, grasped my hand with the warmth of earnest 
affection, I followed her into a neatly furnished room, and 
mechanically seating myself, wondered what it all meant. 
Fanny divined my thoughts, for she smiled, blushed, and 
seemed a to tell me some news, when a little chubby 
boy, of some?three summers, twaddled into the room, and 
saluted, her ‘py the appellation of “mother.” This solved 
the whole a 

“Come into,the next room, where you will find Mary,” 
said Fanny, “and I will tell you all about it. For you really 
did not know that I was married ?” 

“No, indeed,” was my reply: “ pray how long have you 
been a wife?” 

‘Almost a year.” 

“ Almost a year!” I exclaimed in stupid wonder: “ and 
that child?” 

“Is my husband’s youngest boy.” 

‘‘ Then you are married to take care of another’s children.” 

“ Yes, I could not refuse him — fortune had prospered him, 
so that he could afford to take care of poor Mary, and I con- 
sented, though I was almost ashamed to become a bride at 
my age.” 

“ At your age ! — why, you look younger and prettier than 
ever, Fanny, in that tasteful little cap.” 

‘Do not laugh at me, dear Mrs, ——, I know it was fool- 
ish to marry for love at forty-five; bat William was so lonely, 
and his children were so desolate.” 

‘“‘ Then it was William Grey you married ?” 

“To be sure ; did you think it could be any one else 2” 

“ Ah!” said Mary, smiling, “ William would not have 
won her even now, if it had not been for his motherless chil- 
dren. Fanny has been so long accustomed to sacrifice her 
own inclinations, that she cannot be persuaded to any self- 
indulgence, unless some daty be closely connected with it.” 

Fanny Wilbank still lives; the beauty of her noble 
countenance has faded beneath the touch of time, and many 
a thread of silver is mingled with her dark locks, yet is she 
the centre of a circle of loving and beloved friends, still the 
same patient, tender, self-forgetting being, that she was in 


self to reflect upon the necessity of a final sacrifice of her 
hopes of happiness. Her father was fast sinking under the 
infirmities of age, and Mary was now helplessly dependent 
on her for every comfort ; how then could she indulge the 
vain dream of being able to study her own welfare. There 
was a bitter struggle in the heart of the poor girl ere she 
could bring herself to write a letter of renunciation to Wil- 
liam. But she swerved not from duty, however severe might 
be its requisitions, and while the tears fell like rain over the 
thoughts of her blighted hopes, not one drop was allowed to 
blister the page which bore him her final farewell. Bat 
Fanny was sadly mistaken when she fancied tlat the severest 
part of the conflict was past. The letter only served to bring 
William in person to combat the resolution she had formed, 
and she was now to endure the redoubled anguish of behold- 
ing her lover’s sorrow. But in vain he sought to alter her 
decision. She knew that instead-of being a helpmeet, she 
could now be only a hindrance to one who was obliged to 
labor for daily bread, and her unselfish love taught her that 
it was for her 
« Alone to suffer and alone to strive.”’ 

“ My fate is fixed, William,” said the hopeless girl; “I 
cannot perform the duties of a poor man’s wife, without neg- 
lecting my afflicted sister; her sufigrings would mar your 
daily comfort, and her necessities demand my undivided at- 
tention. God knows how tenderly I have loved you, and 
how gratefully I feel your faithfulness in thus abiding con- 
stant through years of absence and disappointment ; but that 
must be at an end now William:—our long engagement 
must be forgotten, — you are free, —and may Heaven grant 
you a happier destiny than to be linked with one who seems 
born only for sorrow.” 

Poor Fanny! how bitterly she wept as she uttered these 
words of self-immolation! But she knew she was right, and 
even William, when the first burst of grief had subsided, and 
he was able to reflect calmly upon all the circumstances, ac- 
knowledged within himself, that Fanny had judged wisely 
for both. He could appreciate the honest pride which for- 
bade her to fill a husband’s home with her own helpless rela- 
tives, and he could well understand the disinterested affec- 
tion which taught her to make her own heart the victim, 
rather than heap heavier burdens upon one with whom the 
world had already dealt hardly. Again they parted, but no 
hope of reunion now cheered their Jast farewell ; —hence- 
forth they were to meet as friends, but never more to ex- 
change the sweet tones of lovers’ vows. How much less 
heroism is required to perform noble deeds in the sight, and 





love, and hope, and happiness, in silence and secrecy on the 
altar of duty! Yet the warrior receives his meéd of glory, 
while the woman who calmly sarrenders the “life of life” 
without the stimulus of fame orthe hope of guerdon ; —she 
who patiently lives on, “in helpless, hopeless, brokenness of 
heart,” ministering meekly to others, while a wasting grief 
is eating into her very soul—goes down to the grave un- 
noticed and unknown — perhaps regarded as a cold and ec- 
centric being by those who cannot fathom the pure depths of 
such a mind. a, 

Fanny’s cheek grew pale and hollow, but she gave no 
other evidence of secret sorrow, fowshe well knew that Mary’s 
keen eye would watch for traces of her heart’s struggle, and 
she would not pain the suffering sister by a knowledge of the 
bitter price at which her comfort had been purchased. At 
length she heard of William’s marriage, and this severed 
the last frail link that bound their hearts together. From 
that time his name was never mentioned, and resolutely for- 
bidding her thoughts to dwell upon the past, Fanny Wilbank 
compelled herself to cheerfulness. But a shadow had gone 
over her bright face, and*her voice learned a new tone of 
melancholy pathos — she spoke like one who often weeps. 

The death of her father soon after left her alone with her 
helpless sister, and having a small apartment, Fanny now 
commenced the task of obtaining a livelihood for both by the 
labors of her needle. The constant attention which Mary 
required, rendered this very difficult, for many an hour which 
should have been employed in earning their daily bread, was 
spent in soothing the pangs of the afflicted invalid. It was 
at that period that I first met with this heroine of humble 
life, for what I have hitherto been telling you I learned long 
afterward. My mother had occasion to employ a sempstress, 
and Fanny Wilbank having been recommended to her, I 
was sent to make some inquiry of her, previous to giving her||the day of her early adversity. 
the work. I was a giddy school-girl at the time, but I'shallj| ‘So she was at last rewarded, cousin Grace, notwithstand- 
never forget the impression made upon me by the neatness''ing your assertion to the contrary.” 
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pense for the trials of her youth, Frank? The bloom of 

youth, the freshness of feeling, the glow of hope, the buaoy- while it is one of the necessary modes of obtaining food, it 

ancy of health—all things that give a charm to life faded BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1841. acquaints us with the natural history of an interesting por- 
aa tion of animated creation, and cherishes a love of rural 


one by one from her view, even as the stars vanish in the|| = 
slowly gathering cloud — patience, long-suffering, meekness pleasures, which are above all others the most healthfal and 
innocent. All men who are not slaves, and fools into the 


and resignation had taken the place of bright anticipation in 
her bereaved heart — Time had laid his cold touch upon her bargain, (for they need not be slaves if they will but claim 
fair brow, aye, and upon her warm heart, too, and then, at their just privileges, ) can enjoy a considerable portion of leis- 
the last she was rewarded — how ? — why forsooth, by wed- ure, which they may devote to some kind of amusement; and 
ding the object of her early love, after her life had ‘fallen what amusement is more eligible than angling? Shooting 
into the sear and yellow leaf,’ and thus obtaining the envia- we condemn, for the simple reason, that it is never practised 
ble privilege of educating the children of her predecessor.” either with discretion or mercy. We have seen a young 
« And what became of poor Mary, cousin?” man deliberately shoot the female birds while sitting upon 
“Do you not remember, Frank, the sick lady on whose their nests, because they offered a good mark ; and all who 
bed you loved to clamber, when you were a merry little ur- practise shooting in the months of May and June, do no bet- 
chin, who used to cover your balls so neatly, and paint so ter. Angling cannot be so greatly abused. It requires more 
many pretty devices for your kites ?” skill, and cannot be carried to so devastating an extent, 
“To be sure Ido; I remember, too, how bitterly I cried though it needs to be regulated, notwithstanding, its difficulty, 
when they told me she was dead, and I saw them bring in or the most valuable tribes of fishes would be exterminated. 
the small coffin for her shrunken form. You don’t mean to We will conclude with a quotation from Blaine’s Rural Sports. 
say that was Mary Wilbank ?” “ Angling as an amusement, presents features of great at- 
“Tt was, cousin Frank, and in the story of Fanny Wilbank, traction. It is far from dangerous or expensive, but on the 
I have been relating to you the early life of one whom you contrary is productive of interest and amusement without 
have ever loved with filial tenderness—1 mean your own any extraordinary sacrifice. Its apparent simplicity allures 
many into the practice; and as a trifling success elates the 


excellent step-mother.” 
“She is the only mother I have ever known, cousin Grace, tyro and leads him on by its fascinations, so he pursues it, 
although he soon discovers that extreme nicety and precision, 


and you can tell me nothing good of her which I cannot 

readily believe ; so if you take her for an example, I have no great‘patience, caution and perseverance are essential requi- 

more to say against the existence of disinterestedness in this sites to the attainment of proficiency in the art. Neverthe- 
less, he still continues the pursuit ; difficulty afte? difficulty 


selfish world. It is only a pity there are so few like her.” 
is overcome; each succeeding year adds to the interest of 


eee EEE 
the practice, which he continues with undiminished ardot to 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 

Lirt is fitly compared to a fountain filled by a thousand the latest period of his life. It is asserted, and we believe 
streams that perishes if one be dried. It is a silver cord with trath, that there is not one among the field sports, that 
twisted with a thousand strings that parts asunder if one be takes so permanent a hold on the passions as this. It is no 
broken. Frail and thoughtless mortals are surrounded by less remarkable for the variety it offers, for, like Proteus, it 
innumerable dangers which makes it much more strange presents itself under many forms, some of which are suited 
that they escape so long than that they almost all perish to the taste of every age, of every rank, and every variety 
suddenly at last. We are encompassed with accidents every of character and habit. The sedentary, the thoughtful and 
day to crush the mouldering tenement that we inhabit. The the advanced in life may watch the float, as it slowly moves 
seéds of disease are planted in our constitution by the hand with the stream, without disturbance to their train of thought, 
and without any fatiguing exertion to their person. The 


of nature. The earth and the atmosphere, whence we draw 
our life, are impregnated with death—health is made to active and volatile may throw afar their leaded bait for the 
pike, or may engage in the graceful evolutions of the fly-rod. 


operate its own destruction. The food that nourishes the 
body contains the elements of its decay ; the soul that ani- Its seductions, therefore, prove universal, and its own vota- 
ries of every age and station.” 


mates it by a vivifying fire, tends to wear it out by its action ; 
death lurks in ambush along our paths. Notwithstanding 
this is the trath so palpably confirmed by daily examples 
before our eyes, how little do we lay it to heart! We see 
our friends and neighbors perishing around us, but how sel- 
dom does it occur to our thoughts that our knell shall, per- 
haps, give the next fruitless warning to the world ? 






























































































NOTICE. 

Tue proprietorship of the Bosron Weexty Magazine hav- 
ing been transferred to Mr. C. P. Jounson, all accounts for 
subscriptions not previously settled, are to be paid to him. — 
Mr. Johnson will receive all moneys, and fulfil all obliga- 
tions due on the subscription list. D. H. Eta, 

Boston, May 10, 1841. J. B. Ha. 





TO THE READER. 

In consequence of the transfer mentioned in the preceding 
notice, my connection with the Boston WeexLy Magazine 
has ceased ; and in retiring from the duties connected with 
it, to devote my time to other avocations which require my 
whole attention, I would express my thanks to the numer- 
ous and able correspondents who have contributed to the in- 
terest of its columns; to the gentlemen of the press who 
have so uniformly given it their friendly countenance and 
favorable notice, and to the generous patrons who have so 
steadily sustained it by their subscriptions. 

I would also solicit a. continuance of the same favors in 
behalf of the new proprietor, who, being able to give his un- 
divided attention to its concerns, may be expected to render 
the Macazine more than ever worthy the favorable regard of 
a liberal and discriminating community. D. H. Exa. 

Boston, May 10, 1841. 

([> As will be seen by the above communication, from 
the former publishers of the Macazine, the paper, with this 
number, passes into new hands. Its character will remain 
the same as heretofore ; the assistance of Mr. W. Face, and 
the former junior publisher will still be retained in conduct- 
ing the work ; and it is hoped that all who have been con-! 
tributors to the support of the Macazrne, either as subscri- 
bers or correspondents, will continue to furnish their much- 
needed aid towards sustaining the paper, that it may still 
be made worthy the patronage of a discerning public. 

C. P. Jounson. 

Exchange papers will confer a favor by noticing the new 
arrangement. 


Anma.s Founp ImBeppEp 1n Stone. — Frequent instances, 
as it is well known, are recorded by naturalists, of toads and 
some other animals which have been found completely im- 
bedded in solid rock. Some people are disposed to be some- 
what skeptical in relation to these facts, but they are too well 
authenticated to admit of doubt, since there is nothing in 
them that savors of the miraculous. Let it be borne in mind 
that toads are cold-blooded animals, and that there is a great 
physiological difference between the cold-blooded and warm- 
blooded animals, inasmuch as the former can preserve life 
or vitality, under circumstances which would be immedi- 
ately fatal to the latter. No instance is recorded of the dis- 
covered of a warm-blooded animal imbedded in stone. But 
toads and other reptiles, and shell fish, like many sorts of 
insects, may be preserved for an indefinite length of time, in 
particular states of confinement from the atmospheric air. 
Their vitality is very much like that of an egg. <A perfect 
chicken would perish in a very few hours, if it could not) 
escape from the shell; but the contents of a fresh egg will 
preserve their vitality for an indefinite length of time, if the 
pores of the egg-shell are completely closed by some kind of 
substance applied to the surface of the shell. Shell fish and/| Jesuit, exceeds all other men recorded in literary history, in 
toads, if imbedded in sand or clay, or any soft substance that||the number of his productions. His Portuguese biographer 
should harden into stone, would lie there in a torpid state for|icounts one hundred and nine different works from his pen. 
ages. They are cold-blooded, and as long as no beat comes||The old man himself, in one of his later works, boasts of 
to them from without, they cannot perish. There is nothing |/having delivered in public fifty-three panegyrics, sixty Latin 
contradictory to the laws of nature in these facts. essays, and thirty-two funeral eulogiams; and that he had 
composed forty-eight epic poems, one hundred and twenty- 
three elegies, one hundred and fifteen epitaphs, two hundred 
and twelve dedications, seven hundred familiar letters, two 
thousand six hundred heroic poems, one hundred and ten 
odes, three thousand epigrams, four Latin plays ; and that 
he had (being gifted with the talent of an improvisatore,) de- 
livered more than one hundred and fifty thousand verses ex- 
tempore. One of his works was the “ Origin of the Inquisi- 
tion.’ He remarks that this humane tribunal belonged to 
the terrestrial paradise. He pretends to prove that God was 
the first who began the functions of an inquisition, and that 
he exercised his power over Cain and the workmen of Babel. 


Famit1an Diatocves and Popular Discourses, for exhibi- 
tions in schools and academies ; by William B. Fowle, teach- 
er of a young ladies’ school in Boston, has been just issued 
by Tappan & Dennett. 

The work contains a large variety of original dialogues 
and debates, ete., never before published, which have been 
prepared for the author’s own pupils, or those of his broth- 
er, the teacher of the Boys’ Monitorial School. 

After an examination of the work, we think it exceedingly 
well adapted to give the young student an insight into the 
artof speaking. Itis a very great fault, in most of our books 
of this character, that they treat upon subjects which fail to 
interest the mind; but in the work before us, this deficiency 
seems to be supplied. We think the book cannot fail of 
being useful in our schools, and hope that it may be gener- 
ally introduced. 


AN INDIAN TRIAL. 
A very curious mode, according to the Asiatic Reséarches, | 
of trying the title of land is practised in Hindostan. Two! 
holes are dug in the disputed spot, in each of which the 
plaintiff’s and defendant’s lawyers put one of their legs, and 
remain there till one of them is tired, or complains of being) 
stung by the insects, in which case his client is defeated. 
Much, therefore, depends on the choice of a strong, sturdy, 
and, withal, somewhat enduring and patient “lawyer.” It 
-has been remarked, that in this country, it is the client, and 
not the lawyer, who “ puts his foot into it.” 


Lirerary Fecunpity.— Father Macedo, a Portuguese 


ORIGIN OF “HIP, BURRA!” 
“Hie, ae, Horera!” ofiginated in the crusades, it being 
a corruption of H. E. P. the initials of “ Hierosolyma est per- 
dita,” (Jerusalem is lost,) the motto on the banner of Peter 
the Hermit, whose followers hunted the Jews down with the 


ery of “Hip, hip, hurra!” 


Anetinc. — Blaine, in his Rural Sports, remarks that the 
London anglers excel the whole world in the science as well 
as the practice of their art. He says that the simplicity 
usually attributed to angling, is altogether imaginary ; to 
practise the art successfully in all its varieties, requires un- 
common patience, observation and address. Some people 
condemn angling as.a more cruel amusement even than 
shooting. The Abbe St. Pierre defends it on the ground that 
the finny tribes are comparatively insusceptible of pain from 
wounds inflicted upon their flesh. In this remark there is 
probably much truth, as may appear from the fact that fishes) 


By the Columbus Democrat of the 3d inst. we learn that 
immense damage has been sustained in northern Mississippi 
by the heavy rains which have fallen there. All the low 
lands on the Yallobusha were entirely submerged, and at 
Columbus the river was about two miles wide. There had 
been no estimate of the extent of the losses sustained, but 
they were supposed to be very great on the plantations on 
that river, and on all the other large water courses. 


Tue passions are the chief destroyers of our peace —the 
storms and tempests of the moral world. ‘ 
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Carrrat Crimes jn Excianp. — England, that land of lib- 


erty, that seat of science and the arts of learning, justice vertiser says : —‘‘The lovers of aerostation, and indeed the 
and philanthropy, that country where, as Cowper said, (poor lovers of science in general, will rejoice to hear that a mode 
simple soul,) “ Slaves cannot breathe,” because, as he ought|/of navigating the air in balloons, by giving them any direc- 
to have added, the poor creatures are all suffocated in fac-|/tion that can be desired, even against the wind, has been 
adopted. An experiment has been recently exhibited near 
The ballon, at 
the height of 250 yards, was worked in every direction by 
the persons in it, even in the teeth of an adverse wind.. It 
also ascended without the throwing out of ballast, and again 
descended. These evolutions lasted three hours, after which 
the intrepid aeronaut returned to earth and alighted as com- 
fortably as he would have done from an ordinary carriage.” 

The Philadelphia Ledger states that the celebrated Hawk- 
Eye, alias Thompson, the supposed leader of the gang of 
robbers who have been perpetrating their robberies and burg- 
laries in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, within some 


tories, — England has on her»black and bloody code, more 
than two hundred crimes which are punishable by death ! 
The consequence is a greater amount of sin and misery in 
that land of blessedness (to the wealthy) than in any other 
nation on the globe. . 


Tue Tyrorese Minstrets.—George W. Light, 1 Corn- 
hill, has just published a beautiful little volume, entitled 
The Tyrolese Minstrels, or the romance of every day life ; 
by a Boston Lady. The incidents upon which the story is 
founded, are gathered from the exciting scenes of the last 
autumn, and are full of interest to all. 

The attractive form in which the work is issued, would 
seem alone to win popular favor; but the exterior appear- 
ance of the work is only a slight foretaste of the agreeable 
matter found within its pages. 
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A Paris correspondent of the New York Commercial Ad 


Saint Denis, to illustrate this important fact. 


months past, has been arrested in Montreal, by Captain 
Cowes, of the Montreal police, and will be brought to Boston 
for trial. Six others of the gang, West, Fisher, Brittain, 
Smith, and Talford, have also been taken into custody. 
These are the six burglars whose arrest was mentioned a day 


Spots on Toe Sun.—A writer in the Daily Mail speaks|/or two ago, and are supposed to be a part of the desperate 
of five distinct clusters of dark spots, which he has lately|| gang whose daring and atrocious acts have created so much 


discovered on the sun. 
sun, one represented to extend 50,000 miles in length, by 
about twenty thousand in breadth. The writer concludes 


Two clusters near the centre of the|| excitement in several of our principal cities. 


Several people were killed instantly by the falling of the 
wall of the Bethel Church at Philadelphia, on Saturday, 1st 


that these dark spots are caused by the smoke from solar|/inst. The dead are a Mrs. Harrison, aged 40 years, her son 


volcanoes. 








Crcklp Mecrory. 


The late rains have raised the Connecticut River at Spring- 
field to a height within three feet of the level of the memora- 
ble Jefferson flood. The Hudson is also unusually high, as 
are also the Black river and other rivers in the State of New 
York ; and considerable damage has been done by the flood. 
Snow fell to the depth of eighteen inches in Grafton, Rens- 
selaer County, New York, on Sunday night last. Much snow 
fell also in New Hampshire and Vermont. 


A fire occurred on Tuesday night, last week, at the Bottom-; 


ly Factory Village in Leicester, which destroyed the dye 
house, wool house, and pattern dye house, together with 
about 8000 lbs. of wool, and $1000 worth of indigo. The build- 
ings destroyed were valued at $4000. 

David Paul Brown, of Philadelphia, has accepted an invi- 


David, 11 years of age,and Mary E. Osborne, 7 years of 
age. These three were found dead among the ruins during 
the afternoon, and a coroner’s inquest held upon them. — 
Verdict —accidental death. An old colored woman, together 


with six other persons, were so sadly injured, that it is cout) 


ful ifthey recover. Fears are entertained that the bodies of 
\|several children were buried beneath the ruins. 
There are various rumors afloat, says the New York Ex- 





press, in regard to the building of steamers in New York; 


| : 4 : 
| y et done, t || Isaac F. SuHeparp, Teacher,—at Jenkins’ New Building, corner of 
and England. Nothing, we believe, is yet done, bough, "rremont and @roaeld sessste. g, 


'}much isin contemplation. [tis in contemplation to increase, 
||Canard’s line of Atlantic steamers, so that one will leave. 
England every week. Every alternate steam ship will touch’ 


York, and the other half to Boston, as usual. 
will start regularly for New York once in every two weeks. 
Cunard’s steamers are to connect with those now building: 





tation to deliver the annual oration before the Literary Soci- 
eties of Amherst College, next July. 

The Mayor of Salem in his recent inaugural address’ 
States that no fire, nor even alarm of fire, has-occurred in 
that city since October, 1839. 

It is said that two horses abreast will plough with more 
ease a given quantity of land than three, when placed before 
each other. 


to run to the West Indies. It is contemplated also to build 
four large steamers in New York for the purpose of Ocean. 
navigation. 

In allusion to the abundance of icebergs which are voy-, 
aging off the coast, and which are supposed to occasion the 
cold weather, the Richmond Whig says, that in 1836, when 
similar masses invaded our latitudes, there was frost in every} 
month of the year but one! 

It results from a series of experiments recently instituted, 





A very destructive fire occurred in New York on Friday 
night last. It broke out in a dry goods store, No. 146 Pearl) 
street, occupied by H. B. Howard, and before it was got! 
under, five large stores adjoining, together with their con- 
tents, were totally destroyed. The total loss of property is 
estimated at about $350,000, of which about $275,000 is 
covered by insurance. 

A company has been incorporated to build a bridge across 
the Mississippi at Alton —capital, a million of dollars — the 
bridge to be commenced in two years, and completed in ten 
years thereafter. | 

In Philadelphia, the Mayor has given orders that no cabs,| 
omnibusses or hacks kept for hire, shall be run from any of 
their stands hereafter on Sunday, as provided for in an old 
and heretofore unenforced law. 

A report having been in circulation that Ex-President Jack- 
Son was in indigent circumstances in consequence of indors- 
ing for a Major Donelson, the latter gentleman contradicts 
the report, and states that the General’s estate is worth one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The New York Mechanic states that a new machine, on 
an entirely new principle, has been quite recently invented, 
for the purpose of rolling, forming and Stamping crackers. 
It is evidently superior to any thing of the kind in use. 

Capt. Harris, of the British army, has recovered $30,000 
damages from E. D. David, Barrister and Major in the Mon- 
treai Cavalry, for running off with said Captain’s wife. 

The N. Y. Young Men’s Bible Society in New York have 
distributed, during the past year, about 4000 Bibles and 6000 
Testaments — in different languages. 








that steam, if applied in large quantities, will extinguish a 
conflagration of any magnitude, in an open or close apart. 
ment, in a few minutes; but that when only a small cur- 
rent of steam is directed against fire, it rather increases than 
diminishes the combustion. 

A Parisian florist has succeeded in producing a new 
hybrid rose from the Bourbon rose and Gloire de Rosomene, 
the flowers of which he fertilized with the pellen of some, 
damask hybrid roses. The plant is said to be extremely 
beautiful —the color bright crimson, shaded with maroon 
purple, and is farther enriched with a powerful and delicious; 
fragrance. 

The Roman Catholics in New York, disappointed in their 
efforts to obtain a portion of the school fund for their own 
purposes, have grown desperate, and propose to carry the 
matter to the polls. They boast of holding the balance of; 
power. 

It is stated in the Charleston Patriot, as proving the hon- 
orable character of the merchants of that city, that the whole| 
sum put in suit by the Collector of that port, during a period 
of twenty-one years, is but twenty-nine dollars and seven- 
teen cents. 

The total strength of the army in Ireland at present, com- 
prises four regiments of cavalry, five of infantry, and thirty- 
three depots of infantry ; 13,276 rank and file. 

The New Orleans Picayune says ‘that intelligence has 
been received there that the yellow fever is making dreadful 
ravages in the Island of Martinique. 











land entertain the minds of its readers. 





The Philadelphia Gazette states that Weir, the artist, has 
nearly completed a large painting for the rotunda of the Cap- 
itol at Washington. It represents “ The Pilgrims” about to 
take their departure from Holland for the western world, 
and in the groups are Robinson, Brewster, Winslow, Car- 
ver, White, and others of that band, with the women, true 
women, bearing with them hearts of endurance. If we re- 
collect correctly, the pannels of the rotunda are nearly full. 
We rejoice at that, because to put up any more it will be 
necessary to take down some that are already up, a wonder- 
ful display of the misuse of canvas and color, of marble and 
the chisel. Though as they all brought money to the labor- 
ers, they may be considered as good works, and some of them 
are undoubtedly so in every sense of the word. 

An invisible life preserver has been invented by some per- 
son in Providence, which is so made as to be sewed to the 
vest, so that the person has it always ready for use. 

The Attorney General of New Orleans is taking energetic 
measures to drive the venders of lottery tickets out of the 
city. Several have been already arrested. 






















MARRIED, 


In this city, Mr. George Darrow to Miss Lucinda R. Wildermuth. - -- 
Titus Wells, Esq. to Miss Henrietta, daughter of the late Jonathan 
Simpson, Esq. - -- Mr. Henry Spencer, of Baltimore, to Miss Caroline 
8. Stanton of Boston; and Mr. James K. Stanton to Miss Eliza Durant. 

In Newton, Mr. Barak Leland to Miss Charlotte A. Burlen. 

In Newton Lower Falls, Mr. Walter C, Curtis to Miss Alma Eliza 
Hurd. 


— 


DIED, 


In this city, Mrs. Mary, widow of John Tileston, Esq., 80.--- Mr. 
Nathaniel P. Snelling, 33. --- Mr. Joseph G. Bacon, 42. -- - Mrs. Harriet, 
wife of Jonathan M. Dexter, Esq., 44. --+ Mrs. Maria T., wife of Mr. 
John Leach Whipple, 24. 


In Waltham, Gen. Jonathan Coolidge, 82. 


In Worcester, 6th inst., Miss Elizabeth F. Flagg, second daughter of 
Isaac Flagg, Esq., 32. 


Bustwess Directory. 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 











HENRY PRENTISS, . 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 


at N. York, or in other words, one half the line will run to N.| reasonable terms. Umbrellas and instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
A steam ship. dealers from the country supplied at a libera} discount. ek -w 





DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral'l'eeth, 16 Summer Street. 
Boston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 








GEO. R. FRENCH, 


(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinderand Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 








WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and Silver Watchee, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxesrepa ‘red. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 














THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC, 


Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issued in a style of eleganee 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
{ts morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its colamnes. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General; but in case nom | decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publisher, 


Cc. P. JOHNSON, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 








A CHEAP BOOK. 
Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 
The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 


The silk factory, farm and building at Northampton,||cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than thrée 
times the price of the work. 


which cost $125,000, was sold recently for $20,000! 
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THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, &c. 


CPEITA OLhib OAH Wwas“eime. 
WRITTEN BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH, Esq.— ADAPTED TO A FAVORITE SCOTCH AIR. 
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moss cov-ered buck-et, the moss cov-ered buck-et, the 








SECOND VERSE 


That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure, 
For often at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing; 
And quick to the white pebbled bottom it fell, 
. Then soon with the emblem of truth o’erflowing, 
And dripping with coolness it rose from the well, 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket arose from the well. 
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